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State Policy in Public Education 


Developments in public education in California during the past 
several years have been characterized by universal discussion of 
problems of large scope and general significance. These problems are 
such aS involve serious and fundamental questions of principle; 
indeed, they point clearly to the need for a determination of general 
state educational policy and for the formulation of a coherent program 
to be undertaken for the accomplishment of that policy. 

Your Superintendent of Public Instruction is confident that it is 
incumbent upon him at this time to issue a clear, unequivocal state- 
ment of the policy to which he subscribes and which may be accepted 
as governing the program of specific activities to be undertaken by 
the members of his staff. At a later date a statement will be made 
relative to the educational program which the State Department of 
Edueation, with your cooperation and advice, will undertake, and 
which will be in keeping with the policy here set forth. 

The following brief statement is offered as an outline of the policy 
which, with the professional cooperation of yourselves and of the 
members of the staff of the State Department of Education will be 
made effective. This statement of policy is offered only after careful 
study and following considerable advice. 


1. Public Education. 

It is our conception that in California education is definitely a 
function of the state. The welfare of the state is directly dependent 
upon a guaranteed equalized opportunity for educational growth. 
This can be assured only by the state assuming responsibility in such 
matters as finance, basic standards of instruction, and the promotion 
of proper new educational undertakings. 


2. Finance. 


The primary responsibility of the state in the exercise of its function 
of public education is to guarantee adequate financial support for 
public schools. Since the distribution of property taxable locally 
for publie school purposes is entirely disproportionate to the distribu- 
tion of educational need, it is requisite that. the state shall equalize 
the burden of school support, if ar of educational opportunity 
is to be obtained. 
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The expanding public school program which is necessary to “meet 
the needs of individual growth and development in our rapidly 
changing civilization, has resulted in considerably increased costs of 
public education. The state should assume a proportionate part of 
such increased costs. Present local sources of finance are incapable 
of bearing additional burden of taxation: in many eases the burden 
is already prohibitive. 

The greatest present need is for a state equalization fund which 
will provide equal opportunities for educational development for all 
California children, to the extent at least of certain well accepted 
and clearly defined minimums. Such an equalization fund should 
entail no serious increase in tax burdens for public education. 

Some economies in expenditure for public education are possible. 
No financial saving at the expense of the welfare of childhood can 
be considered true economy. Yet, it must be our present and immedi- 
ate concern to administer the expenditure of public funds carefully 
and economically. 


3. The California State Department of Education. | 
The State Department of Education is primarily a service organiza- 


tion having as its major function the maintenance of high standards 
of public education through cooperation with city and county school 
officials. 

This function of the State Department of Education should be 
exercised by giving assistance in the integration and interpretation 
of the best of current educational thought and practice. 


The California State Department of Education should concern 
itself with cooperative service, with progressive promotion, with 
maintenance of standards for teacher training, with statistics and 
research properly interpreted and with legislation for the benefit of all 
schools. Leadership in matters legislative could well reside in the 
State Department of Education. 

The State Department of Education must be organized and admin- 
istered to carry on studies, surveys and advisory relationships in 
connection with all matters of concern in public education with miui- 
mum cost to the communities involved. To this end the staff should 
be ‘‘fluid’’ in its profession relationships. All public educational 
service of the state should be so administered that no problem of 
paramount importance would long remain without attention. Unifica- 
tion and coordination, rather than a high degree of specialization 
should characterize staff activities. 
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4, The People. 

In every analysis the people of the state are privileged to determine 
the policies of public education, just as they are responsible for pro- 
viding the funds therefor. No institution belongs so intimately to the 
people as does the public school. No administrative policy of education 
ean long endure nor safely labor to the permanent advantage of youth 
which omits consideration of the status of mind and being of the people. 

Edueational programs will be effective only as they are understood 
by and have the sympathetic endorsement of the public which they 
are intended to serve. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction must consistently and 
conscientiously endeavor to keep the public thoroughly informed econ- 
cerning California’s program of public education. The public has a 
right and the obligation to require at all times of its school admin- 
istrators that adequate and complete information be furnished con- 
cerning the schools, their improvement, and their service to youth and 
to society. 


5. Public Officers in Our Schools. 

In no state in the United States is there closer relationship between 
the voter and his school officials than in the State of California. 

For education to set up through policy or by law any means whereby 
its officers, elected by the people, are precluded from earrying out 
the desires of those who elect them, would be equally as bad as a 
system which would assure school officials of no continuity in the 
development of their program because of too frequent change, or 
because of unreasoned dictation on the part of interested community 
groups. 

Superintendents of schools and school boards must be given con- 
sideration when programs are proposed which promote changes in 
local administration and in school organizations. Such matters as 
the larger unit of administration particularly eéme under this head- 
ing. It must be the policy to work always with the thought in mind 
that these elective officers of the people carry a fine control relationship 
from as well as to the people. 


6. Cooperating Agents. 

California is rich in its body of cooperating groups and agencies. 
A state policy of educational administration must utilize in liberal 
measure the valuable services these agencies are in a position to 
render. 

Professional groups and organizations of teachers and administrators 
have first hand information as to practical direction in matters of 
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educational development. Their service is to be solicited and accorded 
first recognition. 

The California Congress of Parents and Teachers, the League of 
Women Voters, the American Legion, chambers of commerce, service 
and fraternal organizations, together with a vast number of other 
groups, are more definitely interested in education than in any other 
phase of development in California. School leaders realize this and 
gladly accept cooperation. 

Private groups, philanthropic individuals and outstanding persons 
who manifest inclination of support, encouragement and sponsorship 
of activities in public education should be rewarded by public school 
administrators, by definite recognition and assignment of tasks in 
behalf of education. 

Organized labor also offers valuable advisory reactions and _ bears 
testimony relative to California’s educational program. 

The press of the state can be of invaluable interpretative assistance 
to the schools in serving the interests of the people as well as the 
interests of the school. A new era will come to pass in civic point 
of view when the school people of the state, in the daily performance 
of their professional responsibilities, make full use of the news value 
inherent in school activities. 


The development of high educational standards in California has 
been due to an earnest devotion and vision on the part of school people, 
but that accomplishment would not have resulted had we not had an 
understanding, sympathetic, and cooperative press. As we continue 
to develop, modify and extend our program for the educational 
growth of childhood, we must make continued and greater use of the 
press as an agency for informing the people concerning that program. 


7. The Teacher. 

Teacher trainee selection, teacher training, teacher selection and 
assignment to service, teacher improvement and maintenance in serv- 
ice, teacher attitude in service, teacher promotion in service, teacher 
retirement from service; all of these are the responsibility of admin- 
istration to the end that the most and best of teacher energies are 
released for child instruction. The elimination of teacher worries, 
the improvement of supervisory and administrative relationships, the 
remuneration of teachers for service in terms of training to serve, 
ability to serve, and experience in service, regardless of grade assigt- 
ment, constitute the basis of a policy to which the California State 
Department of Education subscribes. 

The State Department of Education should maintain a policy 
all matters of teacher training and certification which will encourage 
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the certification and placement of teachers on the basis of possession 
of characteristics of successful development as a result of professional 
training and experience. Course completion and the meeting of 
standard prescribed accomplishments must give assurance of profes- 
sional growth if these are to influence certification and placement of 
teachers. 


8. The Child. 


Children are the beneficiaries of public education and they suffer 
the deficiencies which accompany inadequate provision for educational 
opportunity. It is encumbent, therefore, upon all who are responsible 
for publie education to see that each child receives full opportunity 
for receiving the best type of modern education. The welfare of child- 
hood should always be the dominant consideration in all educational 
activities. 4! 

Aside from the great group of children regularly enrolled in the 
public schools, there are many individuals who have been denied the 
advantage of elementary or secondary education. For these the State 
Department of Edueation will continue to sponsor and provide appro- 
priate opportunities for learning. Furthermore, it is our conviction 
that for every adult, as well as for every child, growth is necessary. 
It is the responsibility of the state system of public education to make 
available facilities peculiarly adapted for the development of adults 
in their domestie, civie, economic, and cultural relationships. 


9, A Program. 

Policy and accomplishment are indeed divergent save when pre- 
sented in connection with a program. The program, to be presented 
in detail in subsequent numbers of CALIFORNIA ScHOOLs, will concern 
itself with California’s entire system of public education, its objectives. 
ideals and processes ; with the plan for higher education as an expand- 
ing part of the public school system; with the state system of teacher 
training; with the problems of special education, vocational education, 
continuation education, tenure, retirement and sick and bereavement 
leaves; with the immediate problems of legislation, and with a cooper- 
ative approach on the part-of school people to the problems of admin- 
istrative units and improved teaching staff. 

The formulation of a program of specific activities in harmony with 
the ideas of policy here expressed is at present under development. 
Your advice and suggestion are solicited to the end that we may give 
full and considered thought to adequate expression of a progressive, 
ordered, and realizeable program of educational activities. This pro- 


gram will be one involving not only the members of the California 
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State Department of Education, but one requiring also close coopera- 
tion between all public school officials. 
Elsewhere in this number of CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS, under the cap- 


- 


tion ‘‘Immediate Needs of California Sehools,’’ expression is given 


to the urgent financial needs of the public schools and to the necessity 


for a sane approach to the problem of the larger unit of school admin- 


istration. It is our hope that a definite program of activity can be 
initiated at once to bring relief in these specific matters. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Immediate Needs of California Schools 


Elsewhere in this issue of CALIFORNIA SCHOOLS is presented a state- 
ment of policy which will direct the activities of the State Department 
of Edueation. In that statement promise is made that a program 
of specific activities will shortly be submitted in accord with the 
policy enuneiated. It is, however, at this time imperative that certain 
paramount needs of the public schools be stressed and suggestion given 
as to a program of immediate activity to relieve these most pressing 
needs. Therefore, the present statement is given for your careful 


and eritical consideration. 


FINANCIAL NEEDS 
The most pressing single need of the publie schools of California, 
a need which most closely affeets not only the public schools but the 
entire citizenry of the state, is for a readjustment of the scheme of 
public sehool finance. This readjustment must accomplish the fol- 
lowing ends: ; 
1. It must provide for a material increase in state apportionment 
to all public schools. 
2. It must provide state equalization funds which will recognize 
the inequalities in local ability to support schools. 
+. It must definitely operate to reduce the present burden of loeai 
taxes on property. 


The essential features of any satisfactory plan for the gmodification 
of the existing method of school finance are as follows: 


1. Kindergartens. State and county aid should be given for the 
support of kindergartens on the same basis as for elementary 
schools. To accomplish this end it will probably be neces- 
sary to: 

a. Amend section 6 of article IX of the state constitution, pro- 
viding for a state kindergarten fund, or making the kinder- 
garten one of the grades or divisions of the elementary school ; 

. Amend School Code sections 4.440—4.455, eliminating the spe- 
cial kindergarten fund; 

. Amend School Code section 3.760, to provide that the elemen- 
tary school course of study shall include the kindergarten ; 
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d. Amend School Code sections 4.666 and 4.490, to increase the 
maximum rates of elementary school district taxation in order 
to inelude adequate funds for kindergartens. 


2. Elementary Schools. ‘l'o provide adequately to meet the legiti- 
mate needs of the elementary schools of the state, the following 
specific measures should be accomplished : 


. Additional state aid must be provided in order that adequate 
funds shall be made available and that the local burden of 
property taxation may be reduced. This may entail the neces- 
sity for developing new sources of taxation, but in any event 
will increase the total amount provided by the state for ele- 
mentary schools. 

. State equalization funds must be provided in addition to other 
state school funds adequate to insure some fair measure of 
equality of educational opportunity and to protect local prop- 
erty from undue burden of taxation. Such funds should 
provide not less than one to two million dollars annually and 
should be apportioned on the basis of local need and ability 
to support schools in order to insure at least a minimum 
standard of education. These equalization funds should guar- 
antee a minimum program of education in terms of an ade- 
quate teacher’s salary, proper teaching loads and a standard 
of instructional cost. 

(1) The equalization funds must also give special aid where 
necessary to assist in defraying required and excessive 
eosts of transportation of pupils, particularly when result- 
ing from unionization of school districts and consolidation 
of schools. 

(2) The equalization funds must also be adequate to aid 

sin meeting the cost of necessary capital outlays for eon- 
struction of buildings and purchase of equipment in dis- 
tricts requiring these outlays and incapable of providing 
the funds from district taxation. 
Participation by individual districts in the state equaliza- 
tion funds should be dependent upon the levy by the 
district of a specified minimum rate of distriet taxation 
as an evidence of local desire to provide adequate educa- 
tional facilities. 


To accomplish these objectives relative to the financing of cle- 
mentary schools, the following specific legislative action probably will 


be necessary : 
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a. Section 6 of article IX of the state constitution will have to be 
amended to provide: 
(1) An increase in the guaranteed amount of $30 per pupil 
for elementary schools. 
(2) Equalization funds, the amount not to be specified, but 
the principles involved to be stipulated in the amendment. 


. Amendments will be required to School Code sections 4.1, 
4.761-4.763 and 4.776-4.801 to provide increased state funds 
and to modify the apportionments in accordance with the 
increased state funds and the equalization funds. 

. New sections may be required to create the additional equali- 
zation funds, specifying the minimum required amount. 

. Constitutional and statutory amendment will be required to 
guarantee that a percentage of each district budget shall be 
devoted exclusively to teachers’ salaries. 


3. Junior High Schools. The junior high schools must be defined 
unequivocally as secondary schools, to be supported on the 
same basis as the high schools of the state. This will require. 
specific legislation as follows: 

. Amendment to School Code sections 4.772, 4.773-4.779, 
4.870-4.878, 4.890-4.899, 3.260-3.272 and 4.510-4.520, to 
expressly require junior high schools, grades and attendance 
to be considered as of secondary grade and to require state 
and county apportionments and district taxes to be provided 
for junior high schools as high schools. 


. High Schools. In order to provide adequately for the financing 
of high schools the following measures must be taken: 

a. State aid to high schools should be based on the fact that hgh 
school education is necessarily more expensive than ele- 
mentary education, ’ 

. Differences in local ability to support high schools should be 
recognized and adequate equalization funds provided to the 
end that greater equality of opportunity for secondary educa- 
tion and greater equality in the burden of high school cost 
may be insured. A fund of approximately the same nature 
as that provided for elementary schools should be created, 
this fund to be distributed on somewhat the same bases: 
namely, minimum standards as to salaries, instructional loads, 
instructional costs, transportation and capital outlays. 


The legislation required to provide improyed high schoo] aid would 
include these measures ; 
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a. Amendment to section 6 of Article [X of the state ‘constitu- 
tion, providing for an increase in the state high school fund 
and creating a special equalization fund, amount not to be 
specified but the principles to be enunciated in the amend- 
ment. 


. Amendment to School Code sections 4.312 and 4.871—4.875, to 
provide for the increased amount of the state high school fund 
and its apportionment and to provide for apportionment of 
the state high school equalization fund. 

. Amendment will be required to guarantee that a percentage 
of each district budget shall be devoted exclusively to teach- 
ers’ salaries. ; 

. New enactments creating the state high school equalization 
fund and specifying its minimum amount. 

5. Junior Colleges. Adequate financing of junior colleges requires 
the following : 

a. Junior college courses in high schools should be provided with 
considerably augmented state aid, even beyond the suggested 
increase in state aid for high schools. This will require : 

(1) Amendment to School Code sections 4.32 and 4.876, elimi- 
nating junior college classes as high school classes. 
(2) Enaetment of new sections providing for either 
(a) participation by high school junior college courses 
in district junior college funds, or 
(b) inerease in apportionment to high school junior col- 


lege courses. 


. District junior college finance must be safeguarded and _ the 
amounts provided by the state should be increased. This 


would require : 

(1) Amendment to section 6 of article IX of the state consti- 
tution creating an adequate state junior college fund. 

(2) Repeal of School Code sections 4.50-4.56, thus doing 
away with the present insecure junior college fund, and 
enactment of new sections creating an adequate fund to 
comprise moneys transferred from the state general fund. 
Amendment to School Code sections 4.940-4.942 to pro- 
vide for adequate apportionment of state funds to dis- 
trict junior colleges. 

Present inequities resulting from nonresident tuition laws 

should be rectified by requiring contracts to be effected 

between the junior college district of residence and the junior 
college district educating the nonresident pupils. 
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Conditions throughout the state demand the serious consideration 
of these problems. 

Immediate action should be taken to provide for; 

. Adequate state equalization funds. 

_ A materially inereased and nonfluetuating junior college fund. 

3, Support of the kindergarten as an integral part of the ele- 
mentary school. 
The unequivocal definition and support of the junior high 
school as a high school. 


This program as outlined involves revision of many phases of 
existing legislation econeerning .publie school finance. We are foreed to 
recognize that such complete modification can be accomplished only 
by constitutional amendment and following a long period of active 
education. 

It is imperative, however, that certain phases of the suggested pro- 
gram be effected at once in order to relieve conditions of acute financial 
stringeney. Therefore, we propose that the following specific measures 
be taken at once, looking toward legislative enactment in 1931: 

1. The creation of state equalization funds sufficient in amount to 
provide a fair measure of immediate relief in needy elementary 
and high sehool districts. These funds should be of such char- 
acter and administered under such standards as suggested in 
the more complete program outlined above. 

». Correction of the condition of the state junior college fund to 
guarantee from the state general fund at least the amounts now 


specified in the law. 


The balance of the program of financial relief must be planned 
carefully with a view to securing adequate support which need not 
suffer the continual tinkering and patching which have characterized 


s 


past financial legislation. 


ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 

The universal recognition of the need for larger units of school 
administration and for reduction in the number of school districts 
makes it unnecessary to go into this problem in detail. It is our firm 
convietion, however, that certain principles can be expressed which 
should characterize any program of activity looking toward the 
successful approach to a solution of this problem. These principles 
will definitely guide our thinking and planning and our activity in 
promoting the idea of larger administrative units. These principles 
are stated as follows: 
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1. The school administrators within each county, and primarily the 
county superintendent of schools, must exercise the controlling 
influence in the determination as to the types of administrative units 
appropriate in any county. 

2. No standard unit or type of unit can be expected to suit the 
divergent needs of the fifty-eight counties and in excess of 3000 dis- 
tricts of the state. 

3. In the final analysis, determination as to whether changes in 
administrative units are needed and as to the type of units which are 
appropriate under local conditions, must be made by the people who 
are most immediately affected, the parents and citizens of the districts. 


In accord with these three principles, is is our suggestion that: 

1. Legislation relative to larger units must be permissive in 
character. 

2. Any actual reorganization of units must be effected by vote of 
the citizens affected. 

. Legislation should grow out of careful study and recommendation 
by county superintendents of schools and other local school 
people, based upon knowledge not only of loeal geographic, 
social, educational and financial conditions, but also of public 
opinion and bias. 


Only by some such scheme can we at the same time accomplish the 
purpose of reducing materially the cumbersome plan of district 
organization which obtains in California and retain that desirable 
spirit of democratic control by the people of their most prized insti- 
tution, the publie school. 
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Interpretations of School Law 


Attorney General’s Opinions 


DISTRICT 
Election—Hours of. 

School Code section 2.877, as it appears on page 88 of the School 
Code of California, 1929, was enacted by the California legislature 
as chapter 292 of the Statutes of 1929 and supersedes the School Code 
section of the same number which was enacted as chapter 23 of the 
Statutes of 1929. (A. G. O. 7122, May 27, 1930.) 


Liability for Injuries to Pupils. 

A school district is liable for injuries to a pupil occasioned by 
flying glass from a glass tube exploded by reason of the negligence of 
an instructor in conducting an experiment involving the use of the 
tube. (A. G. O. No. 7118, May 10, 1930, as modified by A. G. O. 
No. 7118a, May 23, 1930.) 


Publication of Financial Statements. 

A school district the governing board of which prints and distributes 
in pamphlet form an annual financial statement for the residents of 
the school district is exempt from the provisions of School Code see- 
tion 4.383, which provides for the publication of an itemized account 
of the receipts and expenditures of the district. 

Statements required under School Code section 4.383 to be published 
must be prepared by the governing board of the’district affected. 

The publication of the statement required by School Code section 
4383 must be ordered by the board of supervisors of the county. 
(A. G. O. No. 7117, May 23, 1930.) 


Withdrawal of Election Districts from High School Districts. 

The State Board of Education may exercise its discretion in approv- 
ing or not approving the petition of an elementary school district 
submitted under Sehool Code sections 2.440a-2.454a, inclusive, provid-. 
ing for its withdrawal from a high school district and its subsequent 
formation into an independent high school district. (A. G. O. No. 7119, 
May 23, 1930.) 
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TEACHERS 
Retirement. 

The filing of an application for a retirement salary within two years 
after the last month of service by the applicant, as required by School 
Code section 5.903, is not mandatory when it appears that by reason 
of a physical or mental condition the applicant failed to realize the 
necessity of making his application within the time fixed by law. (A. 
G. O. No. 7120, May 23, 1930.) 


Appellate Court Decisions 


DISTRICT 
District Employee. 

A high school teacher is an employee of a school district and does 
not hold any office, trust or emplovment under the state within the 
meaning of section 19 of article IV of the constitution. 

(Leymel vs. Johnson et al., 62 C. A. D. 228, 22.2 Pac. 2.) 


4 L$éA>D ¢ f 
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JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Tuition. 

Junior College districts, in presenting claims to a county for the 
edueation of Junior College students resident in such county and _ not 
in any Junior College district, may not inelude a charge for capital 
outlay. 

(Marin Union Junior College District vs. Gwinn, 62 C. A. D. 3238, 
AEE Pac. 997.) stb Cys b Ie 
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Junior Red Cross Good Will Message 
to Children Around the World 


“TO THE YOUTH OF THE WORLD: 


Greetings, friends of the Junior Red Cross in the four corners of the 
earth! The American Junior Red Cross sends you greetings from 
its National Convention in Washington, D. C. 

We are making a supreme effort to establish lasting friendship 
among the countries of the world. You and we are linked together in 
good will and fellowship by the Red Cross. We sincerely hope that 
its lasting bonds may not be severed; that it may ever be first in 
deeds of merey and kindness; and that through its powerful influence 
we may be instrumental in promoting simple love and affection among 
all mankind. We appreciate the opportunity in aiding world under- 
standing because we know that it will be a better and happier world 
in which to live when all nations are brought together in the realms 
of friendship. 

May a better understanding and a greater friendship unite us in 
the unbreakable ties of brotherly love and everlasting peace. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR Rep Cross.’’ 


The above message adopted on May 7 at the Junior Red Cross 
Convention held in Washington, D. C., was given national broadcast 
on May 15 and eabled to the League of Red Cross Societies in Paris, 
which in turn will drrange for its broadeasting in 44 other nations 
which have Junior Red Cross Societies. 

Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur acted as chairman 
of the broadeasting program, a Junior read the message, and Secretary 
of State Henry L. Stimson made an address. 
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Announcements 


ATTENDANCE REPORTS 

School officials are urged to cooperate with city and county super- 
intendents of schools in order that accurate preliminary reports of 
average daily attendance for the school year 1929-30 may be com- 
pleted at the earliest possible moment. The entire estimate of the 
state apportionment, which is the basis for the county school taxes, 
must await a complete and correct report of attendance from every 
county. Since the state and county apportionments are being changed 
considerably this year, it is imperative that the estimates of state 
apportionments be completed early. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

The National League of Teachers’ Associations will hold its annual 
meeting in Columbus, Ohio, during the convention of the National 
Edueation Association, June 28-July 4. The league strives to render 
service to class-room teachers everywhere. It is affiliated with the 
World Federation of Education Associations and is making contacts 
which it hopes will aid in bringing about better understanding among 
the teachers of the world. 


PAN-AMERICAN RECIPROCAL TRADE CONFERENCE 

This conference is a result of the meeting in Argentina last year 
between trade representatives of Sacramento and Mario Estrada, agri- 
cultural engineer. It is planned for representative farm, civic, and 
business leaders from the 22 American countries together with official 
delegates from various interested governments to tour the state begin- 
ning at Los Angeles on August 11 and continuing until August 2), 
when the Pan-American group will convene in Sacramento to discuss 
the compilation and exchange of commercial information that will 
assist the development of inter-American trade; transportation; termi- 
nal facilities; customs and quarantine; and education, including 
exchange of professors and students. It is believed that the con- 
ference will stimulate trade and develop a closer relationship among 
leaders of North, Central, and South America. 
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PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 


A series of parent-teacher conferences will be held in Haviland 
Hall on five successive Wednesdays from 3 to 5 p.m. during the 
1930 summer session at the University of California, beginning 
July 9. 

The conference will be conducted by the Education Extension 
Department of the California Congress of Parents and Teachers in 
conjunction with the Education Department of the University of 
California. 

Specialists in the various phases of educational practice will speak 
on the relation of the Parent-Teacher Association to their particular 


fields. 
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For Your Information 


PUBLICATION OF DISTRICT FINANCIAL STATEMENT 

The attention of school administrators is called to the necessity for 
publication of an itemized statement of the actual income and expenses 
of each school district for the fiseal year (School Code sections 4.380- 
4.384). The first such financial statement must be published between 
July 1, 1930, and August 1, 1930. All school districts are required 
to publish this statement except only those districts which publish 
in pamphlet form an annual financial statement of school district 
receipts and expenditures. 

The prescribed school district budget form should be used in the 
publication of this statement. 

For a more detailed statement, please be referred to page 15 of 
the January, 1930, number of California Schools. 


STATE REGISTERS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Principals of junior high schools and high schools who desire them 
may use the surplus supply of old elementary school state registers 
available either from the city or county superintendent of schools or 
from the State Department of Education. The supply of registers 
is limited but will be distributed upon request so long as it lasts. 


COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES WITHIN THE SCHOOL 
The following extract from a letter is indicative of the type of 
complaint which frequently comes to this office : 
‘*A high school teacher in this district has been purchasing 
athletic equipment from a wholesale house and reselling it to the 
students. The supposition is that he is making a profit on it.” 


Such action on the part of any employee of a school in conducting, 
in connection with his school work, an activity which is in competition 
with private business is contrary to the purposes for which our schools 
are established. 

Principals are requested to investigate their schools and to advise 
any employees found conducting a private business therein that it 1s 
contrary to law. (School Code section 6.230. ) 
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HUMBOLDT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE PRESIDENCY 
Statement concerning Mr. Arthur S. Gist, director of practice teach- 
ing at the San Francisco State Teachers College, who has recently 


been appointed president of the Humboldt State Teachers College 
at Areata. 
I. Acapemic Recorp 

Diploma, Iowa State Teachers College, 1904. 

Bachelor of Education, University of Washington 1916; Master of 
Arts, 1918. 

If. EXPERIENCE 

. Teacher in rural schools of Iowa. 

2. High school teacher of Iowa. 

Elementary school principal in Sioux City, lowa; Seattle, Wash- 
ington; and Oakland, California. 

Director of teacher training at the San Francisco State Teachers 
College. 

5. Leeturer in education, extension and summer sessions, University 
of Washington, University of Utah, University of California, 
and George Peabody College of Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

}. Administrative experience: Principal of B. F. Day Elementary 
School, Seattle, Washington. 


Ill. Eprrorran Work 
Editor of six Yearbooks for the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the National Edueation Association. 
2. Associate Editor, ‘‘ Educational Method.’’ 
Associate Editor, ‘‘Elementary English Review. 
A iate Editor, ‘‘Elementary English Review.’’ 


IV. AvtTqrorR 


. “Elementary School Supervision,’’ Seribners, 1926. 


9 


2. ‘*The Teaching and Supervision of Reading, (co-author) 
Seribners, 1927. ; 

3. ‘*The Administration of an Elementary School,’’ Seribners, 
1928. 


. ‘*New Stories from Eskimo Land,’’ (co-author) Wagner, 1930. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA—ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

The new rules for admission to the University of Calitornia provide 
that in August, 1931, and thereafter, a high sehool graduate in order 
to be admitted to the University without examination must have 
completed in an aeeredited high school the specific subjects, totalling 


15 units, which are regarded as important prerequisites for university 
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work, with a record of first or second grades in at least 10 units of 
academic subjects. Provision was made also whereby it became pos- 
sible, beginning August, 1929, for high school graduates who were 
unable to qualify for admission without examination to secure admis- | 
sion by passing examinations in a limited number of high school 


studies. 
The University of California has made certain changes in the high 


schoo) program as follows: (1) number of unrestricted electives, four 
or five units; (2) not more than two units of the required total of 


10 units of grades ‘‘1’’ or ‘‘2’’ may be in subjects presented in 
satisfaction of the requirement, listed under (g) of the high sehoal 


program, unrestricted electives, and then only if chosen from the 
following subjects (as defined by the College Entranee Examination 
Board): history, English, mathematics, foreign language, natural 


science, drawing. 


STOP FOREST FIRES ESSAY CONTEST 
The Stap Forest Fires Committee of California, representing the 


United States Forest Service, the United States Bureau of Publie 
Roads, the National Park Service, the State Division of Forestry, 


the State Division of Parks, the State Highway Commission, the 


County Supervisors’ Association of California, and the California 
State Automobile Association, expresses satisfaction with the results 


of the essay contest concerning forest fire prevention. About 11,000 


essays were written, of which 1053 were received by the committee. 
It is believed by the committee that the contest will do much in an 


educational way to prevent outdoor fires. 


CALIFORNIA JUNIOR COLLEGE MENTAL EDUCATIONAL 
SURVEY | 
The State Department of Education will soon issue as Bulletin 


No. J-3 a summary of the mental educational survey of California 


Junior College students recently completed under the direction of 
Walter C. Eells, Associate Professor of Education at Stanford Uni- 
versity. This bulletin will contain approximately 60 pages and will 


be available for free distribution to junior college administrators and 
those definitely interested in the establishment or maintenance of 


junior colleges. 


STANDARDS FOR SANITARY FIXTURES IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The Division of Schoolhouse Planning of the State Department of 
Education has issued Bulletin K-1, Standards for Sanitary Fixtures, 
for the professional use of architects and school executives, The 
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bulletin discusses location, sanitation, and arrangement of fixtures and 
is illustrated with a number of plates showing the installation of 
drinking fountains and the toilet arrangements for elementary schools, 
secondary schools, and for small rural schools. Graphs are presented 
which indicate the number of fixtures required per hundred of students 
enrolled, 


CIRCULAR OF INFORMATION—ALASKA 
The Secretary of the Interior has prepared a sixteen-page circular 
of information to be had upon request, regarding the Alaska railroad, 
This eireular was prepared in order to furnish information in response 


to the many inquiries received with regard to routes of travel to and 
from Alaska and over the Alaska railroad, conditions of climate, 


roads, hotel and living accommodations, as well as scenic features and 
points of interest to be found along the route of the railroad. 
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The Supply and Demand of Teachers 
in California 1928-30 


FOREWORD 

One of the important functions of the Division of Teacher Training 
and Certification is the collection and interpretation of available 
data as relating to the supply and demand for teachers in California. 
The report based upon this information should be available for 
teacher training institutions in the construction of curricula and 
individual programs and to students who are desirous of securing 
advice as to the demand for teachers in various grade levels. and 
subject matter fields. It is the purpose of this division to compile 
such a report each vear with the idea eventually of predicting over 
a period of years the probable demand for teachers. 

Two years ago a bulletin was published by the State Department 
of Edueation showing the teacher situation for the year 1926-27. 
During that year 7320 teachers were certificated and 3935 teachers 
were employed for their initial vear of teaching, or after nonemploy- 
ment in California for one or more years. This report indicated an 
excess of 38385 teachers—of supply over demand. 

The present report includes the number of teachers certifieated dur- 
ing the school vear 1928-29, and the teachers employed for their 
initial year of teaching in California for the school year 1929-30. For 
the periods indicated 7893 teachers were certificated while 2806 secured 
their initial employment during the sueceeding vear. This shows a 
total oversupply of 5087 teachers. 

Two factors, however, operate to modify the conclusion that there 
is an excessive amount of unemployment in the teaching ranks. Neither 
of these factors operated in the 1926-27 report. On the one hand, 
there is no account taken of those teachers who were reemployed in 
the public schools after an absence of one or more years from teaching. 
On the other hand, a careful cheek has been made of the number of 
teachers who secured a higher grade or a different type of credential. 
but who were already certificated for teaching in California. 

Of the 7893 credentials, 3384 were granted to teachers already 
holding some form of California certification. Hence, the difference 
of 4509 represents the new teachers available for service in the schools. 
On this basis the excess of supply over demand is 1703. 
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Part I 


Teachers Certificated, 1928-29 
The tables presented in Part I provide data relative to the number 
of teaching credentials granted by the State Board of Edueation dur- 


ing 1928-29. Teachers certificated in 1928-29 were presumably avail- 
able for teaching positions in California for the ensuing year. These 
data have been compiled from the official records in the office of the 
Division of Teacher Training and Certification. 

The sources of supply for teachers in California may be listed as 

follows : 

1. Graduates of the seven State Teachers Colleges. 

. Teachers certificated upon the direct recommendation of other 
approved teacher-training institutions in California. 

3. Teachers informally recommended for credentials upon the 
completion of certain specified work in California teacher- 
training institutions. 

. Graduates who are recommended by approved institutions in 
other states. 

)». Teachers certificated upon the direct application to the State 
Department of Education. 


TABLE No. 1 


Total Number and Experience of Teachers Who Received Credentials Granted by the State Board of 
Education During 1928-29 


. Number of credentials granted to new teachers': 
1. Without previous teaching experience... -....--------.----- sie Sauer anda eae erect. ites 
2. With teaching experience outside of California 


3. Total number of credentials granted to new teachers 


B. Number of credentials granted to teachers who were previously certificated in California 


C. Total number of credentials granted 


‘Includes teachers who have never taught previous to 1929-30 and out-of-state teachers serving their first year of 
employment in California. 


+ 
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TABLE No. 2 
Number and Type of Teaching Credentials Granted During 1928-29 


Type of credential 


Kindergarten-primary 
Elementary school 
Junior high school 
General secondary 
Junior college 

Art 


Home-making 
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Health and development._..-.........--..-----.----.. EEE EE SER ee Se ee me Ea 
Child study 

Playground supervision. 

Handicapped children E 

NIEERI eee e  e  o e eeesahe ETS a hs ere ME ae 
Part time education | 


ee SEE SES se re RE ee eT ER SS 
Americanization s 
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TABLE No. 7 
Total Number of Credentials Granted by the State Board of Education During 1928-29 
Number of candidates recommended for credentials by: 

1. California state teachers colleges 
2. Other approved teacher training institutions in California 
3. California teacher training institutions on informal recommendations 

. Approved teacher training institutions in other states__ 

. Direct application to the State Department of Education.__......_...........--.-----.--.------ 


. Total number of credentials granted 


New Teachers Employed in California 1929-30 


The tables presented in Part II deal with the number 


Pe anes 3,637 


of new 


teachers employed in the California public schools for the year 1929-30. 
This study does not attempt to account for the teachers who were 
employed in California previous to the year 1929-30. These data have 


been compiled from the records in the office of the Teachers 
ment Salary Fund Board, and from city and county 
directories. 


TABLE No. 8 


Number of New Teachers! Who Served Initial Employment in California During 1929-30 by 
Amount of Teaching Experience and by School Divisions 


” Retire- 


teacher 


| New teachers 


School division L Experience 
No outside 


Percentage 
of teachers 
with 
experience 
outside 
the state 


| 

| 

. 2 

| experience thaaiate 
| 


Elementary 
Junior high school 
High school 
Junior college 


1 Includes teachers who have never taught previous to 1929-30 and out-of-state teachers serving their first year of 


employment in California. 
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TABLE No. 9 


Distribution of New Teachers’ With Teaching Experience in Other States by Types of Credentials Granted 
and by Years of Experience 1929-30 


Years of Elementary Junior high . s 
experience aenal ahocl High school Junior college 


© WN Crim CO tO 
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' Includes teachers who have never taught previous to 1929-30 and out-of-state teachers serving their first year of 
employment in California. 
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TABLE No. 10 


Distribution of the Experience of New Teachers: from Other States, by School Divisions and by States, 1929-30 


EDUCATION 


Elementary 


2 nw 
bo be bo he 


Connecticut 

0 ee eae 
Ea irene 

i 

Se 

Indiana - - ---- - 

NR ae ; 
mentueky..........-- 
Se 

Maryland_- _- 

Massachusetts - _ - 

Michigan--___- 

Minnesota Sete Coe 
DO SE See en eee ee 
a ene eens 
NN ET Se es 
Nebraska 


New Hampshire 

New Jersey...........--- 

New Mexico 

0 eee eee eee F 
North Carolina.__.-.------ ae eee ree 


7 i eran 
Pennsylvania_ --_- 
Rhode Island _ . - 
South Carolina 
on ee ee ae eee ee 
REMMIRMIRI ce crt i sero See eis 


Virginia___- 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin _ - 
Wyoming 
Foreign countries 


high school 


Junior High 
school 


ot eet OD 


Naw: 


Nwwe 


Totals 


Junior 
college 


Total 


| Includes teachers who have never taught previous to 1929-30 and out-of-state teachers serving their first year of 


employment in California. 
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TABLE No. 11 
Distribution of New Teachers: in California by School Divisions and by Counties, 1929-30 


163 


| | | 
. | _| Junior | High Junior 
County | Elementary | high school | school college Total 
| % nail acl | 
Alameda wescusweeegueceeasanaeal 67 | 20 | | 150 
BOE oo oie oie a aans Sawa secw eae | 6 - 5 | 11 
| Re epee iene ee eee ea te 28 
Oe soidideazanceanene 8 
Ge CANIN ooo ewes e Ae SES | 43 
INE an ae ae cae eae | 5 
NS SE eee eee Open eyepre eene a art 4 
| eee renee ae Sa eee eine a | 99 
0 eee Se ee epee ee 13 
NU on were ag aE A | 34 
(ES RR ep ae ee ee are eres Pe ees eam eee | 61 
Inyo. ...----------------------------------- | 12 
aetna ern, re 12 
RMN oop tei se ere | 989 
ES en See eee ee, Beet 9 
MEM ee ne sae aac 11 
a eee meme eee 19 
Nc ee : 
23 
5 
1 
56 
12 
5 
121 
22 
10 
78 
39 
15 
69 
at RE ECO epee eel eee e nae o> 135 
0 ee ee ee ee See. 80 
SRN aa atch ee Peete alae aes 7 
CO OT ES See RE aA ie ere 27 
0 ya ll SR EOE TARTS 42 
Oe ea ee ee 38 
[OOM OPS net ES ERE Sie a aET 16 
CS EEE EEE ROS 18 
| pelt aE ee EES Lees ES ee 4 
RN ia Eee a AO ETA AE 3 
| Ema ar eee tie eae es 32 
| EEC ENON SR RRAP UTR V: 22 
Se See a Seta es 21 
(Ege SE eRe Ae a ee 59 
PEE ee ae ee ee 27 
LT Rae ARSE SN eR ot 16 
1:1, ARIES eases DES ORE Tae es oes 4 
eS een See eer es 56 
CS ae Mere Elbit so Silag + seal plser 77 
» SIT i OP BEES) Seon ih 17 
SEA ree the aA TS FSA Ys 17 
ee ee 1,722 217 | 814 53 || 2,806 


‘Includes teachers who have never taught previous to 1929-30 and out-of-state teachers serving their first year of 


employment in California. 
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CONCLUSION 
The findings of this study are presented in Table No. 12. During 
the period 1928-29 California teaching credentials were granted to 
4054 new classroom teachers. During the year 1929-30 there were 
2806 new teachers employed in the schools of the state. The total 
excess of supply over demand for teachers in California during 
1928-30 is 1248 teachers. 


TABLE No. 12 
Supply and Demand of Elementary Junior High. High School and Junior College Classroom Teachers 1928-30 


Division of school system Demand 


Elementary and kindergarten-primary 
Junior high school 

General and special secondary 

Junior college 


Questions and Answers 


Q. May home-making courses be counted as meeting the require- 
ments for a laboratory science toward graduation from high school! 

Ans. The Division of City Secondary Schools of the Department 
of Education interprets home-making courses as meeting the labora- 
tory science requirement for high school graduation as follows: 

1. Courses meeting the requirements of a vocational home-making 
program provided such shall have been approved by the State 
Department of Education. 

2. Any home-making course or courses involving an amount oi 
laboratory technique and science equivalent to the require. 
ments of the other sciences which meet the laboratory science 


requirements for graduation. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Professional Literature 


STATE PUBLICATION OF TEXTBOOKS IN CALIFORNIA 

This volume comprises the Doctor of Education thesis of Perey 
Roland Davis, a graduate student at the University of California. 
The aynthor evaluates the policy of state publication of textbooks from 
the standpoint of adequacy of supply, length of adoption periods, limi- 
tation of selection, effect on textbook development, and the use of 
supplementary books.—California Society of Secondary Education, 
Berkeley, California. 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL: ITS ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION . 

This volume edited by William M. Proctor, Professor of Education 
at Stanford University, and Nicholas Ricciardi, Chief of the Division 
of City Secondary Schools of the California State Department of 
Education, records the solution to a large number of the most per- 
sistent problems of junior high school administrative procedure. The 
chapter authors are prominent California junior high school principals 
and administrative workers’ who have purposely selected the major 
difficulties confronting the administrative worker in this educational 
unit and have discussed the remedies that the experience of numerous 
educators has suggested.—Stanford University Press, Stanford Un- 
versity, California, — 


CHILD ADJUSTMENT 

Child Adjustment by Dr. Annie Dolman Inskeep is an attempt 
to consider the growth and development of the child with special 
reference to his adjustment during school years. It seeks to aid 
teachers in fitting school life so far as possible to the natural and 
normal development of the body, mind, and emotions of the child. 
The book gives the reader the information necessary to provide for 
the pupils’ physical wellbeing, both in and beyond the classroom.— 
D. Appleton and Company, New York. 
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